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THE BANK OF IRELAND. 

This truly beautiful and magnificent building, which, as 
all our readers know, was originally the Parliament House 
of Ireland, though considerably changed by the internal 
adaptations necessary for its present purpose, is fully enti- 
tled to the character given of it in 1791, by the very ta- 
lented James Malton — "that it is no hyperbole to ad- 
vance, that this edifice in the entire, is the grandest, 
most convenient, and most extensive of the kind in Eu- 
rope ;" and with equal truth he observed, that " it derives 
all its beauty from a simple impulse of fine art ; and is one 
of the few instances of form only, expressing true sym- 
metry." Indeed, so truly classical is this fine edifice in 
its proportions, so grand in its simplicity, that it is not 
saying too much of it, that it would have done honor to 
the best days of grecian art ; and with such an example 
before us — one which gives delight to all persons imbued 
even with the slightest sentiments of taste — it is strange 
that it should hitherto have had so little effect on the ar- 
chitectural taste of our country, and that nothing compar- 
able to it, and very little of a similar refined character, 
has been ever raised in the country since tlia period of its 
erection. 

The foundation of the Parliament House was laid in 
1729, during the administration of Lord Carteret, and 
was executed under the inspection of Sir Edward Lovet 
Pearce, engineer and surveyor-general ; but completed by 
Arthur Dobbs, Esq., who succeeded him in that office, 
about the year 1739. The expense amounted to above 
.£40,000. The building being found insufficient in extent 
to accommodate the Lords and Commons, in 1 785, an 
eastern front, leading to the House of Lords, was design- 
ed and executed by the late eminent architect, James 
Gandon, at an expense of £25,000. In 1787, a western 



front and entrance, joined to the centre portico by a cir- 
cular colonade, were added, from the design of Mr. Parke, 
architect, for about <£30,000. The edifice thus perfected 
for its original purposes, was purchased by the Company 
of the Bank of Ireland, in 1802, from the Government, 
for the sum of ,£40,000, subject to a ground rent of <£240 
per annum. It is singular enough that the name of the 
original architect is not certainly known. 

The centre portico of this magnificent structure, which 
is the subject of our present illustration, consists of one 
grand colonnade of the Ionic order, occupying three sides 
of a court-yard, and resting on a flight of steps continued 
entirely round, and to the extremities of the colonnade, . 
where are entrances under two lofty archways. The four 
central columns support a pediment, whose tympanum is 
ornamented by the Royal Arms, and on its apex is placed 
a statue of Hibernia, with one of Fidelity, on her right, 
and another of Commerce, on her left. These sta- 
tues were executed by our fellow citizen, John Smyth, 
that of Hibernia being modelled by his father, and the 
other two by the celebrated Flaxman. This magnificent 
centre is connected with the eastern and western fronts, 
which almost contend with it in beauty, by circular 
screen walls the height of the building, enriched with 
dressed niches and a rusticated basement. The western 
front, which is a beautiful portico of four Ionic columns 
surmounted by a pediment, preserves an uniformity of 
style with the centre ; but the eastern one, which was 
originally the entrance to the Hon se of Lords, is of a 
different style, being of the Corinthian order, and consist- 
ing of six columns, crowned by a pediment with a plain 
tympanum, on which stand three fine statues by the elder 
Smyth, emblematic of Justice, Fortitude, and Liberty. 
Though this portico is in itself of the most exquisite pro- 
portions and beauty, the difference of its style from the 
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other parts of the huilding is justly objected to, inasmuch 
as it destroys the symmetrical uniformity of the building 
as a whole. The defect, however, was accidental, and not 
attributable to any want of judgment on the part of its 
accomplished architect, but caused by a desire on the 
part of the Lords to have their entrance of a different 
and more ornamental character than that appropriated to 
the Commons ; and it is related as an instance of the 
ready wi( of Mr. Gandon, that a gentleman passing while 
the workmen were placing the Corinthian capitals on the 
columns, struck with the incongruity, having asked " What 
order is that ?' the architect, who was present, replied, 
" It is a very substantial order, for it is an order of the 
House of Lords]" P. 



DARBY DOYLE'S VOYAGE TO QUEBEC. 

TO THE EDITOlt OF TOE DUBLIV PE5T.VY JOURNAL. 

Mistliur Edithor, 

I tuck the road one fine morning in May, from Inchcgelagh, 
an 1 got up to the Cove safe an' sound. There I saw many 
ships with big broad boords fastened to ropes, every one ov 
them saying, « The first vessel for Quebec." Siz I to myself, 
those are about to run for a wager ; this one sez she'll be first, 
and that one sez she'll be first. At any rate, I pitched on one 
that was finely painted, and looked long- and slender like a 
corragh on the Shannon. When I wint on boord to ax the fare, 
who shou'd come up out ov a hole but Ned Flinn, an ould towns- 
man ov my own. « Och, is it yoorself thats there Ned," siz I ; 
" are ye goin' to Amerrykey?" " Why, an' to be shure," siz he ; 
«' I'm mute ov the ship." " Meat ! that*s yer sort, Nad,*' siz I ; 
then we'll only want bread. Hadn't I betther go and pay my 
way ?" " Your time enough," says Ned, " I'll tell you 
when we're ready for sea — leave the rest to me Darby," 
" Och, tip us your fist, siz I • you were always the broath ov a 
hoy ; for the sake of ould times, Ned, we must have a dhrop." 
So, my jewel, Ned brought me to where there was right good 
stuff. When it got up to three o'clock, I found myself mighty 
weak with hunger, I got the smell ov corn beef an' cabbage 
that knock'd me up entirely. I then wint to the landleddy, 
uid siz I to her, Maybee your leddyskip id not think me rood 
jy axin iv Ned an' myself cou'd got our dinner ovthat fine hot 
mate that I got a taste ov in my nose? " In troath, you can 
'siz she, an' she look'd mighty pleasant), an* welkim." So, my 
larlin', dish an' all came up. « That's what I call a flaugko- 
iOch mess," siz I, So we eat and drank away. Many's the 
squeeze Ned gave my fist, telling me to leave it all to him, and 
how comfortable he'd make me on the voyage. Day afther 
day we spint together, waitin' for the wind, till I found my 
jjockets begin to grow very light. At last, says he to me, 
one day afther dinner, " Darby, the ship will be ready for sea 
on the morrow — you'd bether go on boord, an' pay your way." 
" Is it jokin'you are, Ned?" siz I; "shure you tould me to 
leave it all to you." "Ah! Darby," siz he, "you're for 
takin' a rise out o' me ; shure enough ye were the lad that 
was never without a joke — the very priest himself coudn't get 
over ye. But, Darby, there's no joke like the thruo one. I'll 
stick to my promise ; hut, Darby, you must pay your way." " O 
Ned," siz I, "is this the way your goin' to threat me afther all. 
I'm a rooin'd man ; all I cou'd scrape together I spint on you. 
It you don't do something for me, I'm lost. Is there no place 
where you cou'd hide me from the captin." " Not a place," 
siz Ned. " An' where, Ned, is the place I saw you comiu' 
up out ov." « O, Darby, that was the hould where the car- 
go's stow'd." "An' is* there no other place?" siz I, "O 
yes," siz he, "where we keep the watber casks." " An' Ned, 
siz I, " does any one live down there ?" " Not a mother's 
soul," siz he. " An', Ned," siz 1, " can't you cram me down 
there, and give a lock ov straw an' a bit ?" "Why Darby," 
siz he (au' he look'd mighty pittyfull), " I must thry. But 
mind, Darby, you'll have to hide all day in an empty barrel, 
an' when it comes to my watch, I'll bring you down some 
prog; but if you're diskiver'd, it's all over with me, an' you'll 
be put on a dissilute island to starve."" O Ned," siz I, "leave 
it all to me — never fear, Darby — I'll mind my eye." When 
night cum ou, I got down into the dark cellar, among the bar- 
rels ; poor Ned iixt a place in a corner for me to sleep, an' 
every night he brought me down hard black cakes an' salt 
meat. There I lay snug for a whole month. At last, one 
night, siz he to me, " Now, Darby, what's to be done ? we're 
within three days sail ov Quebec ; the ship will be overhauls, 



an' all the passengers' names call'd over; if you are found, 
you'll be sould as a slave for your passage money." " An' is 
that all that frets you, my jewel?" siz I ; " can't you leave it 
all to me ? In throath, Ned, I'll never forget your hospi- 
tality at any rate. But, Ned, what place is outside ov the 
ship ?" " Why, the sea to be shure," siz he. " Och ! bother- 
ation, " siz I, " I mean what's the outside the ship?" « Why, 
Darby/' siz he, "part of it's called the bulwark." "An' fire 
and faggots !" siz I, " is it bulls work the vessel along ?" « No, 
nor horses," siz he, " neither; this is no time for jokin'; what 
do you mean to do ?" «' Why, I'll tell ye, Ned : get me an 
empty meal bag, a bottle, an' a bare ham bone, an' that's all 
I'll ax." So, begad, Ned look'd very queer at me ; so he got 
them for me anyhow. " Well, Ned," siz I, "you know I'm 
a great shwimmer ; your watch will be early in the morniu'; I'll 
jist slip down into the sea; do you cry out, there's a man 
in the wather, as loud as you can, an' leave all the rest to 
me." 

Well, to be sure, down into the sea I dropt without so 
much as a splash. Ned roard out with the hoavsness of a 
brayin' ass — " A man in the sea — a man in the sea." Every 
man, woman, an child came running up out of the holes, the 
Captin among the rest, who put a long red barrel like a 
gun to his eye — gibbet me but I thought he was for shootin me ! 
down I dived. When I got my head over the wather agen, 
what shou'd I see but a boat rowin to me as fast as a throut 
after a pinkeen. When it came up close enough to be heard, 
I roared out, " Bad end to yees, for a set ov spalpeen ras- 
cals, did ye hear me at last ?" The boat now run 'pon the top 
ov me ; down I dived agen like a duck afther a frog, but the 
minnit my scull came over the wather, I was griptby the scruff 
ov the neck, and dhrag'd into the boat. To be shure 
I didn't kick up a row — " Let go my hair, ye blue devils," 
I roared, " it's well ye have me in your marcy in this dissilute 
place, or by the powthers I'd make you feel the strinth ov my 
bones. What hard look I had to follow yc's at all ut all — 
which ovye isthemasther?" As I scd this, every mother'sson 
began to stare at me, with my bag round my neck, an my bot- 
tle by my side, an the bare bone in my fist. ** There he is," siz 
they, "pointin to a little yellow man in a corner of the boat. 

" May the rise blisthers on your rapin-hook shins," siz I, 

"you yallow lookin monkey, but its a most time for you to 
think of lettin me into your ship — I'm here plowin and 
plungin this month afther ye ; shure I did'nt care a thrawneen^ 
was it not that you have my best Sunday clothes in your ship, 
and my name in. your books. For three sthraws, if I don't 
know how to write, I'd leave my mark, an that on your skull ;" 
so saying, I made a lick at him with the ham bone, but I was 
near "tumblin into the sea agen. "An pray what is your name 
my lad?" siz the Captin. "What's my namo ! W r hat i'd you 
give to know," siz I, "ye unmanerly spalpeen, it might be what's 
your name Darby Doyle, out ov your mouth — aye, Darby 
Doyle, that was never afraid or ashamed to own it at home 
or abroad !" "An Mr.Darby Doyle," siz he, " do you mean to 
persuade us that you swum from Cork to this afther us?" — 
"This is more of your ignorance," siz I — " aye, an if you sted 
three days longer, and not -take me up, I'd bo in Quebec be- 
fore ye, only my pur visions were out, an the few rags, of bank 
notes I had all melted into paste in my pocket, for I had'nt 
time to get them changed. But stay, wait till I get my foot 
on shore, there's ne'er a cottoner in Cork iv you don't pay for 
leavin me to the marcy of the waves." 

All this time the blue chaps wore pushin the boat with 
sticks through the wather, till at last we came close to the ship. 
Every one on board saw me at the Cove but did'nt see me on 
the voyage ; to be sure every one's mouth was wide open, 

crying out Darby Doyle. " The stop your throaths," 

siz I, " its now ye can call me loud enough ; ye would'nt 
shout that way when ye saw me rowlin like a tub in a mill- 
race the other day fornenst your faces." When they heard 
me say that, somoov them grew pale as a sheet — every thumb 
was at work, till they most brought the blood from their 
forreds. But, my Jewell, the captin does no more than runs 
to the book, an calls out the names that paid, and them that 
was'nt paid — to be shure I was one ov them that did'ut pay. 
If the captin looked at me before with xoondhermenU he now 
looked with astonishment ! Nothin was tawk'd ov for the 
other three days but Darby Doyle's great shwim from the 
Cove to Quebeck. One sed, " I always knew Darby to be a 
great shwimmer." " De ye remimber," siz another, " when 
Darby's dog was nigh been drownded in the great duck hunt, 
when Darby peeled off an brought in the dog, and made afther 
the duck himself, and swum for two hours endways ; and do 



